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Philosophy and the respective branches of science mu- 
tually influence each other. On the one hand, it is the duty 
of philosophy—besides its other tasks—to summarize the 
results of scientific research, forming a complete world- 
picture. Thus philosophy accepts material from the other 
departments of knowledge. On the other hand, however, 
philosophy affects them: it considers the methods of sci- 
ence, and is able thereby to verify its results, and to dis- 
cover fallacies in them. But there exists in a somewhat 
broader sense another dependence of the sciences upon phi- 
losophy: if philosophy has already arrived at distinct re- 
sults, not only at such general and formal results as the 
laws of logic and methodology, but also at more material 
doctrines such as certain ideas on the essence of things and 





*Address to the Annual Meeting of the Netherlands S.P.R. at Utrecht, May 8, 
1932. See also Tijdschrift voor Parapsychologie, IV p. 214; Zeitschrift fiir 
Parapsychologie, VIII, p. 510. I wish to acknowledge here the aid given to me 
by Mr. Robert Lee Wolff of Harvard College, and by Mr. James Brotherhood 
of The Hague in translating this paper. 
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of reality, then philosophy will apply these ideas as a stan- 
dard in judging new achievements of science. Since the 
results gained in a particular field should ultimately be in 
harmony with the conclusions of any other field, philos- 
ophy will entertain certain expectations concerning scien- 
tific developments; a priori it will consider one result to be 
more likely than another. 


In this way, the philosophy of the nineteenth century, at 
the time when the views of natural science, tinged by mate- 
rialism and positivism, had invaded its province to a great 
extent, showed little inclination to attach credit to the sci- 
ence of psychical research, which came into being at that 
very period. Since then, however, some changes have taken 
place: it is no longer possible to say that natural science, 
especially natural science of the nineteenth century, domi- 
nates philosophy. This fact has proved advantageous for 
psychical research. But this does not mean that the influ- 
ence of philosophy on psychical research has ceased alto- 
gether. The philosophical theories which prevail today have 
likewise taken a definite stand with regard to psychical 
research: certain results of psychical research are wel- 
comed, and certain others rejected from the outset. All of 
this was to have been expected. Certain results, however, 
have already established themselves as facts so surely that 
any philosophy which takes account of experience will have 
to take them into consideration. 

In this paper, I am going to pay special attention to a 
particular case where philosophy and a branch of science 
influence each other mutually: namely, the metaphysical 
theories concerning the relation of consciousness and body, 
spirit and matter on the one hand, and certain results of 
psychical research on the other. Among the phenomena of 
psychical research, some, like telepathy, have been proved 
real; some others, like clairvoyance or cryptaesthesia, can 
be placed almost in the same class; still others, including the 
survival of bodily death, are the subject of constant inves- 
tigation. Now, which of the metaphysical theories con- 
cerning the relation of body and consciousness provides 
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the best refuge for such doctrines of psychical research, 
partly proved today, partly to be proved tomorrow? In 
other words, to mention the two main rival theories by 
name: does a Parallelism with regard to psycho-physical 
relations, or does Interactionism, provide the most useful 
background for psychical research? 

Opinions are divided on this point. The philosopher 
McDougall gives as his opinion in his Body and Mind that 
psychical research may at any moment furnish the final 
verification of interactionism, or animism, as he calls it, 
and that already there has been established the occurrence 
of phenomena incompatible with parallelism or mechan- 
ism’. Other thinkers who have occupied themselves with 
the relation of philosophy and psychical research, like the 
well-known philosophers William James’ and Henri Berg- 
son*—each, like McDougall, was in his time President of 
the English S.P.R.—also adhere to the interactionistic 
view. The late Professor Gerardus Heymans, however, 
the founder and the first President of the Netherlands 
S.P.R., was of a wholly different opinion. He writes in an 
article ““Psychischer Monismus und ‘Psychical Research’” * 
that precisely because of his “psychic monism” (which in- 
volves parallelism) he has been prejudiced in favor of psy- 
chical research; that there is in his metaphysical attitude 
room for these phenomena from the outset; and even that 
he is able by it to predict the conditions under which they 
will appear. 

Let us for a moment examine more closely this agree- 
ment between the theories and expectations of psychic 
monism and the results of psychical research. In what does 
this agreement consist? Psychic monism draws the analogy 
between our individual consciousness with its ideas on the 
one hand, and, on the other, a larger consciousness, per- 
haps a world-consciousness, within which the individual 





1P. 348-349, 

2 Principles of Psychology Vol. I. p. 181. ; 

8 Cf. Fantémes des Vivants and Recherche psychique in L’Energie —_-- 

. — ~ Psychologie, Vol. 64, 1-2, p. 1; Gesammelte Kleinere Schriften 
ol. I, p. 341. 
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consciousness fulfill the function of ideas. Now, just as 
ideas may momentarily disappear from our consciousness, 
becoming memories which do not perish, but can be re- 
called, so too, we as individual consciousnesses may disap- 
pear for the moment from a certain part of the world- 
consciousness, while surviving nevertheless in another part 
of it. From this analogy the likelihood of individual im- 
mortality follows, and also that of the possibility that the 
dead make themselves at some times and under special 
conditions known to us. Those special conditions have to 
be of such a kind that these impressions, whether they come 
from the deceased, or, as is the case with telepathy, from 
still living persons, can easily reach our consciousness. 
Therefore it is required that the consciousness of the recip- 
ient be not too much occupied by sense-impressions. One 
finds, as a matter of fact, that the trance of the medium 
and a certain passive state of the telepathist at least fur- 
ther the result, or may perhaps even be necessary’. 

These considerations, which Heymans voices, referring 
explicitly to Fechner, seem to us to be very happy. Here 
a theory has been found into which a certain number of 
psychical phenomena fit from the beginning, and by which 
they therefore can so far be explained. Such a theory is 
not to be neglected. What strikes us, however, is that as 
a matter of fact nowhere in this analogy between the in- 
dividual and a world-consciousness is there mentioned a par- 
allelism between mind and body. Heymans uses the infer- 
ences following on this analogy as if they were the infer- 
ences of “psychic monism’”. Now, a very important part 
of psychic monism is the thought that the real is merely 
psychical, that therefore all the physical is essentially psy- 
chical, and merely appears physical. Nothing, or almost 
nothing’, however, of this part of the doctrine of psychic 
monism comes into the above-meritioned analogy, which en- 
ables us to explain certain psychic phenomena. 


1Cf. Heymans, Over de verklaring der telepathische verschijnselen, in 
Mededeelingen der Nederlandsche S.P.R., Vol. 10, p. 1, ff. 


2 Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, Vol. 64, p. 10. 
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Much more, however, is said about that other part of 
psychic monism in the reflections on the relation of philos- 
ophy to psychical research of Professor Leo Polak, the suc- 
cessor of Professor Heymans at Groningen University, 
and, until some years ago, of the Netherlands S.P.R. In 
his address Feit en Hypothese (Fact and Hypothesis) de- 
livered at the Annual Meeting of the Netherlands S.P.R. 
in 1926, Professor Polak draws. some concrete conclusions 
with regard to psychical research from the epistemological 
assumptions of psychic monism. He says among other 
things: “A Spirit, who could move in space, be present in 
a body (either brain, or heart, or elsewhere), or step out 
of the body; thoughts, which could float in the air (in the 
literal sense!) and cover distances (with the swiftness of 
thought, too!) all this is as absurd and contradictory as 
thought-reading or spirit-photos. . . . Thought, as it is, 
can essentially never be read, that is, be perceived, but only 
be thought. And photos of spirit as such can never be 
taken.’”” Other utterances of Professor Polak, in his book 
Kennisleer contra Materie-realisme, can be compared with 
these: “If, for instance, Mr. F. van Eeden says in accord- 
ance with spiritualism . . . that in this room there may be 
no one knows how many spirits,—then we are able to reply 
with the apodictical apriorical certainty of epistemology: 
none whatsoever! Ex hypothest in this room there can only 
be... . matter!’ And further on: “Every spiritualizing 
of matter, or materialization of spirit, is a dogmatical super- 
stition that can be accurately refuted as conflicting with 
epistemology (the immateriality of the spiritual, the ideality 








1“Een geest, die zich in de ruimte zou bewegen, in een lichaam bevinden (t zij 
brein, t zij hart of nieren) of ook buiten het lichaam treden, gedachten, die 
in de ruimte zouden zweven (in niet-overdrachtelijken zin!) en afstanden 
afleggen (liefst met de snelheid der gedachte!) enz., enz., het is alles even ab- 
surd, contradictoir, als het gedachtelezen of de geestenfotocrafieen ... gedachten 
kunnen nu eenmaal princinieel nooit gelezen d.i. waargenomen. slechts gedacht 
worden ... En gefotosrafeerd kan nooit geest a. z. worden . . .” Mededeelingen 
der Nederlandsche S.P.R., Vol. 12, p. 19. 

2“Als b.v. heer V. van Eeden met het spiritisme ... zegt . . . dat in deze 
kamer zich misschien wie weet hoeveel geesten bevinden—dan kunnen wii met 
de spodictische apriorische stelligheid der kenleer antwoorden: geen enkele! 


-y oa A kamer kan zich ex hypothesi niets anders bevinden dan . . . materie” 
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of space, the immanence of objects) and with the inviola- 
bility, based on epistemology, of the principles of natural 
science (the closed causality of nature, the conservation of 
energy).’” 

So, as for the significance of psychic monism as regards 
the current results of psychical research, a considerable 
difference between the utterances of Heymans and of Polak, 
of master and of pupil, can be observed. A favorable re- 
ception, a seemingly a priori fitting of certain results of 
psychical research into the philosophical doctrine, on the 
one hand, is opposed to a strong distrust towards a number 
of psychical investigations that nevertheless deserve atten- 
tion, and to a rejection on epistemological grounds of cer- 
tain conceptions commonly used by psychical research, on 
the other. 

We are inclined to acknowledge that Polak is right. We 
agree with him that there exists an unbridgeable gulf be- 
tween certain provisional results of psychical research and 
the epistemological assumptions which cannot be separated 
from psychic monism. If some members of the Netherlands 
S.P.R. have had the impression that Professor Polak has 
sometimes been inclined to be too cautious in accepting facts, 
one cannot blame him overmuch therefor. He has only 
been consistent. This is a case of the bringing to bear of 
philosophical opinions on a department of science, by which 
certain results of that science are held a priori to be or not 
to be likely. It is true that there is the possibility—as one 
of the debaters, Mr. P. Goedhart, remarked after the ad- 
dress of Professor Polak—“that the occult facts will prove 
that the philosophy of Professor Polak is not right”.* In 
that case one would have to look for a different epistemol- 
ogy, in which the apparent results of psychical research 
would more easily come into their own. In that other epis- 


1“Eike geestwording van stof of stofwording van geest is een exact te weer- 
leggen, met kennisleer (de onruimtelijkheid van het geestelijke, de idealiteit 
van de ruimte, de immanentie der objecten) en met de kennistheoretische 
gefundeerde onschendbaarheid van natuurwetenschappelijke beginselen (de 
gesloten natuurcausaliteit, het behoud van arbeidsvermogen) strijdige dog- 
matische bijgeloovigheid” P. 334. 


2 Mededeelingen Nederlandsche S.P.R., Vol. 12, p. 27. 
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temology there ought also to be a place for that analogy 
which Heymans draws between the individual and the cos- 
mic consciousness. But it may very well be that Polak is 
perfectly right as regards the incompatibility of psychic 
monism, as an epistemological standpoint, with the results 
of psychical research. Because of this incompatibility, 
then, Polak has not been, as was Heymans, “favorably pre- 
judiced” with regard to psychical research, but rather un- 
favorably. 

We are so far convinced that Polak is right with regard 
to the incompatibility of psychic monism with psychical 
research that we should like to take a step further. It is 
possible in our opinion to indicate with psychic monism, as 
Heymans conceived it, several points which it is very dif- 
ficult to bring into line with certain results of psychical 
research, equally accepted or considered likely by Heymans. 
Heymans, then, overlooked these incongruities. If Polak 
ponders them, he will have to deny the reality of telepathy. 
Let us go into these points at some length. 

The phenomenon of telepathy—our first point—has been 
proved, according to Heymans. The report of the investi- 
gation by Heymans, Brugmans and Weinberg states “that 
concerning the existence of thought-transference under 
conditions wholly excluding the ordinary intercourse 
through the medium of the senses all reasonable doubt has 
been set at rest”. Moreover, just as impossible as the in- 
tervention of the senses is the notion that it may be ques- 
tion only of an idea’s spontaneously arising in the mind of 
the percipient: that this is not so is demonstrated by the 
very fact of the agreement of the thought of the percip- 
ient with that of the experimenter. For the percipient the 
thought transferred undoubtedly comes from without. 
It comes as much from without as do the ordinary sensa- 
tions. Now psychic monism assumes that the common sen- 
sations do not actually reflect the reality that is causing 





‘“Dat het bestaan van gedachtenoverdracgt onder omstandigheden, die het 
gewone verkeer door tusschenkomst der zintuigen volledig uitsluiten, door 
eze proeven buiten allen redelijken twijfel is gesteld”. Mededeelingen 
Nederlandsche S.P.R., Vol. 1, p. 6. 
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them. The human brain, e.g., does not exist in itself; the 
contents of our consciousness, however, do exist in them- 
selves, which thereupon appear as our brain to the eventual 
perceiver. A similar state of affairs is assumed by psychic 
monism for the whole of nature. “Can this be true?” one 
is inclined to ask. Reality in all ordinary cases is not ade- 
quately perceived, so that, for instance, if we avert our 
eyes from this desk, no brown wooden object remains, but 
unly something psychical that appears to be of wood and 
brown if one looks towards it—in all ordinary cases con- 
ditions are thus complicated ; while in that rare and remark- 
able case, telepathy, then, the simplest possibility—that of 
appearing adequately—is real, for the thought of the ex- 
perimenter agrees with the thought of the perceiver. It 
would be much more natural if there were in both cases 
either such a transmutation of the reality of qualities into 
appearance, or in both cases, an adequate perception. Does 
not the intuitive conviction of our natural consciousness 
plead for the latter theory, according to which the qualities 
which we think we perceive really belong to the objects, 
such as this desk? There are, accordingly, quite a few 
epistemologists who defend this adequacy of sense-percep- 
tion, otherwise called Neo-realism. Now, conversely, Polak 
seems to agree with the requirement that, if psychic monism 
is true, there must be the same transmutation of qualities 
in the case of telepathy. He says in the above-mentioned 
address: “Thoughts, as it is, can essentially never be read, 
that is, be perceived, they can only be thought . . . and 
that only by their own subject; the thinking, therefore, of 
the thoughts of another person is, moreover, a contradic- 
tion.”* Reading of the thoughts of another person, how- 
ever, is nothing else than telepathy. So we agree with 
Polak, that, according to psychic monism, it is to be ex- 
pected that thoughts, if they make themselves known to 
another consciousness, do not do so as thoughts, so that 


1“Gedachten kunnen nu eenmaal principieel nooit gelezen d.i. waargenomen, 
slechts gedacht worden . . . en alleen door hun eigen subjekt, dus ook het 


denken van eens anders gedachten is nog een contradictie.” Mededeelingen 
Nederlandsche S.P.R., Vol. 12, p. 19. 
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their own content is immediately caught, but in the form 
of appearances, which cannot be recognized without some- 
thing further. According to Heymans, however, the real- 
ity of thought-transference has been proved. Consequent- 
ly Polak, the consistent psychic monist, has either to deny 
the phenomenon of telepathy, or he has to alter his entire 
epistemology. 

One might still suggest that in the case of telepathy the 
very factor which psychic monism holds responsible for 
the transmutation of the qualities, namely the distorting in- 
fluence of our ordinary senses, has been ruled out. Te- 
lepathy may be said to be a transference of thought, not a 
different kind of perception. But, in the first place, Polak 
expresses himself strongly: “We are all, as a subject, mo- 
nads without a window”.’ In other words: nothing that 
is content can penetrate into us from the outside: no more 
can thoughts. Secondly, one can point to other phenomena 
than telepathy. Little by little a sufficient number of cases 
of clairvoyance or cryptaesthesia have been proved real. 
Here also the very cooperation of the ordinary senses is 
excluded, but the content of which one becomes aware does 
not concern the thoughts of another person, but various 
objective events, which might, in principle, also be per- 
ceived by the ordinary senses. A perception which, as far 
as the content goes, is identical with sensory perception 
has, then, on the one hand been proved real in certain cases, 
and on the other been effected without the codperation of 
the ordinary senses, which alone, according to psychic 
monism, can bring about the content of perception! Thus 
our conclusion upon reflection must be that facts like 
telepathy and clairvoyance cannot be reconciled with psychic 
monism. They form a direct contrary-instance against ‘it. 

Let us now pass on to a second point, with which both 
psychical research and psychic monism deal, and which like- 
wise in our opinion involves a difficulty as regards the lat- 
ter. It concerns a question which is important in psychical 
research: the survival of bodily death. Heymans, as we 





* Wij zijn allen, qua subjekt, vensterlooze monaden. Ibidem, p. 14. 
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saw, considers this fairly probable because of reflections 
which he borrowed from Fechner. These reflections, how- 
ever, had practically nothing to do, as we remarked, with 
the question of the parallelism between consciousness and 
brain. But if, on the other hand, one does connect this 
question of parallelism with that of death and eventual sur- 
vival, then again, it seems to us, there are consequences 
which threaten psychic monism. One should bear in mind 
what, according to Heymans, is the point of departure of 
psychic monism. It is an empirical fact that there exists 
a certain parallelism between the processes of my conscious- 
ness and what is perceived (by another person) of my 
brain. In order to learn something about the unknown 
reality of things, one has, according to Heymans, to seize 
upon that very parallelism between the processes of my 
consciousness and the perceptions of my brain, for these 
processes of consciousness are immediately and certainly 
given to me, and the brain, too, is known only as a percep- 
tion, that is, again, as a process of consciousness—of an- 
other. perceiving person. Therefore it is simplest to assume 
that the processes of consciousness themselves are the un- 
known realitv manifesting itself in what is perceived of 
my brain. “Wenn aber irgendwo, dann (musz) jedenfalls 
hier das pou st6 zu finden sein... , welches mir den Auf- 
schwung in die unbekannte, in meinen Wahrnehmungen 
sich mir offenbarende Wirklichkeit gestattet”.* From here 
the metaphysical theory of psychic monism with its epis- 
temological presuppositions is built up. Apart from the 
circumstance that from the outset this phraseology, in our 
opinion, assumes too readily that it is an unknown reality 
that manifests itself in our perceptions—for the reality of 
things may as well lie in the qualities known to us—the 
relation between brain-phenomena and the processes of con- 
sciousness is in any case very important and essential. One 
wonders all the more that it seems possible to raise certain 
objections against psychic monism with regard to this very 


1 Einfithrung in die Metaphysik auf Grundlage der Erfahrung, Vol. 31; Der 
Grundgedanke des psychischen Monismus, p. 226. 
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point of the narrow relationship between brain and con- 
sciousness. In the first place there is the case of fainting. 
Here the ordinary processes of consciousness cease. It is, 
however, likely that during the state the ordinary percep- 
tions of the brain by another person should in principle 
still be possible. Consequently the direct relation, from 
which psychic monism started, has been disrupted in one 
instance at least." The same applies still more plainly to 
that other phenomenon, death. In connection herewith 
Busse raises in his Geist und Korper, Seele und Leib the 
following objection against psychic monism: If our brain 
were, indeed, the appearance of our consciousness and noth- 
ing else, then, too, the decomposition of the body and of the 
brain after death would, at least to a certain extent, be an 
indication of what happens to our consciousness, and a 
slow, corresponding disintegration should occur there too.” 
One might add: Here is a new point of view as regards the 
choice between burial and cremation! Heymans, how- 
ever, did assume, in contrast with these reflections, a cer- 
tain personal survival, as we have seen. What, then, is 
his reply to this argument that there must needs be a par- 
allel decomposition of body and of mind? “Das auch nach 
dem Tode das Gehirn nicht fir die Wahrnehmung ver- 
schwindet, muss als ein Zeichen dafiir angesehen werden, 
das im zugraude liegenden Psychischen zwar die spezifisch- 
menschliche Gesetzlichkeit zuriickgetreten ist, daftir aber 
eine allgemeinere und mehr primitive wieder die Oberhand 
gewonnen hat.”* In other words, there is a parting of the 
ways between brain and consciousness at death. In that 
case one is, however, inclined to ask: what is left of the 
point of departure of psychic monism? Heymans started 
from the empirical parallelism between processes of con- 
sciousness and perceptions of the brain (by another per- 
son.) The simplest theory, according to him, with regard to 





‘Cf. my book Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit, Ontwerp eener “Centrale Philosophie” 
(Haarlem, 1929), p. 277-279, 281. 
2 P. 372-376. 


8In Sachen des psychischen Monismus, Vol. V, p. 212: Gesammelte Kleinere 
Schriften, Vol. I, p. 355. 
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the relation of consciousness and body is, in connection with 
that empirical parallelism, that the processes of conscious- 
ness only are real, while the brain is merely an appearance 
in human perceptions thereof. The inference that the de- 
cay of the brain is an indication, at least to a considerable 
extent, of the fate of consciousness after death seems un- 
avoidable. But now it suddenly appears that the brain is 
something else than merely an appearance of the processes 
of consciousness: a law, more primitive than that of man, 
again holds sway! It is true that one may construe these 
arguments in such a way that the primitive law, which got 
the upper hand, is also essentially psychical; and, con- 
versely, Heymans expects that “physische Paralleler- 
scheinungen”’—that corresponding physical phenomena 
might also eventually be demonstrated for the deceased, who 
are by that time independent of their brains. 

But all becomes very complicated in this way. One thing 
is sure, anyway: Heymans has abandoned his point of de- 
parture, according to which my consciousness is simply 
mirrored in my brain. Meanwhile attention should be 
drawn to one point: if, as it appears from the parting of a 
specifically human and a more primitive law at death, the 
brain is not the direct appearance of the consciousness of 
man, but of something that is connected with his conscious- 
ness, then the whole conception becomes strikingly like the 
theory competing with parallelism: psycho-physical inter- 
actionism, assuming an action of consciousness on the brain 
—or on its substrate—and of the brain on consciousness. 
If one, then, considers that this transmutation of the qual- 
ities of things in perception (which is so awkward) is in- 
separably linked with psychic monism, then one begins to 
wonder whether an interactionism—without that transmu- 
tation—should not be preferred altogether.’ 


1 Gesammelte Kleinere Schriften, Vol. I, p. 355. 


2 After the writing of the above we came across the text of an address “Le sens 
de la mort”, delivered by Professor Polak on Feb. 23, 1928, at Paris (Union 
pour la Vérité, Bulletin, 39e année, 2-3, nov.-déc. 1931, p. 41). Dealing with 
“le monisme psychique” and its epistemology, based on Kant, Polak says here: 
“Pour cette théorie l’unité de l’organisme vivant est le phénoméne, |’indice 
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Our conclusion is, accordingly, that parallelism as the 
solution of the psycho-physical problem is hardly useful at 
all for psychical research. It is true that types of parallel- 
ism exist besides psychic monism, such as, e.g., the “Theory 
of the Unknown Third” or Neo-Spinozism, and the “The- 
ory of the Unknown Other”; but the general objections 
which Heymans raises against these standpoints as meta- 
physical doctrines seem to us insuperable." Compared with 
them, psychic monism is much more flexible. But psychic 
monism appears to be irreconcilable with the results of 
psychical research. The transmutation of the qualities of 
things in perception is a lasting handicap to psychical re- 
search. If the results of this new science point in any 
direction, it is toward the existence of nothing other than 
a ready contact between the psychical and the physical, to- 
ward an influence of the psychical on the phvsical, much 
ereater’, and much less dependent unon the ordinary senses, 
than used to be assumed. The theorv of the inadequate 
appearance of things in perception hinders the establishing 





de lunité du moi pensant, de l’individu psychique,—et la décomposition de cet 
organisme est a la fois l’effet et la preuve de la désintégration de ce moi 
particulier, subjectif, individuel. sa désindividualisation finale” (p. 50). And 
further on: “Ainsi la mort physiologique (en opposition 4 la mort pathologiaue, 
~~ cest la fin normale et définitive de toute existence individuelle” 


(p. 5 


These aes confirm in an unexpected way our arguments, namely, that a 
consistent psychic monist not only has to disavow the phenomenon of telepathy 
(which Polak already does with more or less clarity in his address “Feit en 
Hypothese”), but also, because of the decomposition of the organism after 
death, is obliged to deny every personal survival of death. It follows that the 
present professor of philosophy at Groningen University and his predecessor 
largely disagree with regard to these two points. Nevertheless in our oninion 
Polak is right in his inferences from psvchic monism. But it seems very 
doubtful to us that these inferences, including the impossibility of personal 
immortality, should follow directly from Kantianism, and, indeed. this has only 
very rarelv been maintained. Therefore a theory of knowledge, especiallv 
of perception, differing from the one.on which psychic monism is based is 
necessary, and it is. we think, possible. In so far as the phenomena of 
psychical research become corroborated as the years go by, there will be a 
decision between these two enistomolocies. 

Professor Polak has also delivered an address on the same subject at The 
Haeue and at Veendam (Cf. Het Toekomstig Leven, March 1932, p. 47: 
April 1932, p. 62.) 


‘Cf. Heymans. Einfiihrunag in die Metaphysik, §22, §27. 


2 Cf. Tenhaeff, “Tdeoplastie” in Tijdschrift voor Parapsychologie Vol. III, p, 216 
ff. and p. 254 ff. 
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of these phenomena. In accordance with this, Polak has 
drawn several conclusions from his epistemological point 
of view: thought-reading, spirit-photos, ghosts in this 
room are contradictory, essentially impossible. He ought 
to go on to say: the investigations of Heymans, Brugmans 
and Weinberg on telepathy are necessarily fallacious. As 
to the analogy, borrowed from Fechner, between the in- 
dividual and world-consciousness, on account of which Hey- 
mans welcomes the results of psychical research, and is 
even able to predict the special conditions under which they 
will occur, this theory has practically nothing to do with 
psychic monism as a psycho-physical parallelism and a doc- 
trine of perception. One may as well include it in a differ- 
ent theory concerning the relation of consciousness and 
matter, ¢.g., in an interactionism acknowledging the ade- 
quacy of perception. The fact that Polak is far less pleased 
with Fechner than is Heymans tallies with all this. Polak 
reproaches Fechner expressly for not arriving at a correct 
theory of perception." Polak has here been perfectly con- 
sistent; but it appears, on the other hand, that Fechner’s 
analogy, on account of which Heymans welcomed psychical 
research, does not necessarily involve a rigorous doctrine 
of perception according to the recipe of psychic monism. 

Now we might pass on to the inquiry as to whether an 
interactionism may perhaps be conceived, which is both satis- 
factory as a general metaphysical theory and yet meets the 
various objections raised by parallelism to the results of 
psychical research. By way of introduction, we propose, 
however, first to examine the reasons why Polak adheres 
so strongly to his epistemological doctrine of perception— 
so strongly, in fact, that he is therefore even inclined 
a priori to deny the reality of a number of truly established 
facts of psychical research. 

All sense-qualities are, says Polak, necessarily secondary: 
it is impossible for them to belong to things.” They cannot 


1 Kennisleer contra Materie-realisme, p. 178. 
2Cf. eg. Feit en Hypothese, Mededeelingen Ned. S.P.R., Vol. 12, p. 15. 
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do so because even if the content of sensation were a repro- 
duction of the real qualities of the thing, we should never 
be able to know anything about any agreement between the 
two, since things themselves are never given to us, but only 
ideas, contents of consciousness indirectly caused by things. 
What is sometimes called “the third possibility of Trendel- 
enburg”’ is out of the question. What are the three possi- 
bilities referred to? First, that we become directly aware 
of things, and therefore the qualities perceived belong to 
them. This first possibility, in our opinon as well, is out 
of the question; Polak rightly contends against Kilpe and 
others that we never experience things themselves, but 
only ideas in connection with them. Consequently, says 
Polak, the second possibility is right, namely that we know 
merely the contents of our sensations, which are only the 
indirect effects of things possessing entirely different quali- 
ties in themselves. According to this theory the third 
possibility is impossible: that we only know, indeed, with 
regard to things the contents of our sensations, but that 
those sensations, however, contain the very qualities which 
belong to the things in themselves. We could never, he 
says, be aware of this agreement between the two; we are 
and we remain “monads without a window”. 


It seems to me that a way may yet be indicated whereby 
this difficulty could be removed and by which “Trendelen- 
burg’s third possibility”, nevertheless, becomes possible and 
even likely. Allow me, therefore, briefly to repeat an 
argument which I worked out more elaborately in my book 
Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit. In epistemology one is accus- 
tomed to correlate the general judgments, going beyond the 
arbitrariness of the individual, empirical subject (such as 
the apriorical judgments with regard to space) with a 
supposed epistemological subject. This epistemological 
subject, however, is merely a supposition, hypothetical, an 
abstraction of the judgments of the empirical subjects. Now 
what about assuming that this general epistemological sub- 
ject is real? By referring to self-consciousness I have 
tried to make it acceptable that such a general subject, 
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which I have called the suprasubject—distinguished from 
the empirical subjects or infrasubjects—is actually real, of a 
profounder reality than common reality. In self-conscious- 
ness one may distinguish between a “differential J’’, that is 
you and me, man or woman, having certain definite quali- 
ties.and a distinct character, and a pure J. This “pure I” can 
never be completely objectified: if one tries to objectify it 
by the thought-experiment: “I think, that I think, that I 
think,” et cetera, then this I, on the contrary, continually 
escapes the endeavor of objectification. One is never able 
to contemplate it in front of one, since it is present again 
and again as the subject in every new effort to know it. It 
is, therefore, according to experience that which escapes in 
principle, in other words the absolute; which means, does 
it not, that which is freed (absolvo)? And this “pure I” 
is, notwithstanding these peculiar qualities, real; it is taken, 
as appears from the Cartesian “Cogito ergo sum’, as a 
very example of reality; also remember the saying: “As 
true as I live!” This “pure I’, however, is to such an 
extent devoid of all concrete qualities that it is impossible 
to distinguish many “pure I’s”; in other words there is only 
one “pure I” that thinks all thoughts in every one of us, 
being present at all ideas or contents of consciousness. In 
pure self-consciousness everyone encounters a reality pro- 
founder than that of the entire universe known to us, 
whether psychic or physical; it is the Absolute itself. It 
being so that all of us, in ourselves, may experience the 
One Pure I which is of a profounder than common reality, 
then by far the simplest way is to have it coincide with 
that one, general, epistemological subject which is needed 
in epistemology in view of the a prior1. Consequently, how- 
ever, the epistemological subject is also real, of a profounder 
reality than common reality. 

The third possibility of Trendelenburg can be made 
acceptable in connection with this. For, if that episte- 
mological subject, to which the judgments are related a 
priori is at the same time the “pure I’, being of a pro- 
founder reality than the entire remaining psycho-physical 
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reality, one has to imagine that, on the one hand, from this 
one real suprasubject spring in reality the foundations and 
the laws of this entire lower psycho-physical world ; whereas 
on the other hand, the suprasubject has planted certain 
apriorical knowledge with regard to those foundations, e.g., 
space or the scheme of colors, in the infrasubjects. If this 
be so, the a priori knowledge of the infrasubject and the 
qualities belonging to things themselves ultimately spring 
from the same source. Then the gulf between things in 
themselves and ourselves as infrasubjects has been bridged, 
though we may not experience things directly, but only the 
ideas caused by them in us. Via the subprasubject, which 
all of us have in ourselves as the “pure I’, the infrasubjects 
are able to know something objective concerning the quali- 
ties of things, as these qualities spring from the same source, 
namely the basis of the world consisting of the one, real 
suprasubject or the “pure I”. And nothing but such an 
objective, such a true belonging of the qualities to things, 
is implied, according to phenomenology, if we consider 
something to be true; only such a theory satisfies and ade- 
quately accounts for our natural consciousness of what 
truth is. 

It is entirely out of the question, therefore, that, as Polak 
will have it, the third possibility should be altogether in- 
admissible; that a theory of perception holding that quali- 
ties belong to things should be impossible, and that their 
transmutation should be necessary. The main reason for 
Polak’s standpoint is probably the Kantian idea that we 
assimilate the data of our experience while adding some- 
thing to them: space is our conception (Anschauungsform). 
But we admit wholeheartedly the existence of this apriori- 
cal knowledge together with the necessity of attributing it 
to the influence of a subject, since only in this way can its 
general, necessary and accurate character be explained. 
One should, however, relate the apriorical knowledge to the 
suprasubject, and not to the infrasubjects. Psychic monism, 
which says that this desk is really not brown and does not 
occupy any space, regards the infrasubject as the source 
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of the a priori: it is the infrasubject which in its sensa- 
tions conceives things in a spatial way: they, on the other 
hand, in reality and apart from it, are of a different na- 
ture. Polak says, absolutely in accordance with this stand- 
point, that it is impossible for ghosts to be in this room, 
that is, in this room regarded as a space. According to 
him it is, namely, the spirit of the infrasubject which actu- 
ally creates space. We ourselves, as spirits, therefore, 
are not in this room. Conversely, all impressions from 
without have to undergo that spatial conception and trans- 
mutation, according to Polak. That is why he also says 
that thought-reading is essentially impossible. According 
to us, he is also forced to the conclusion that Heymans 
was mistaken in his experiments on telepathy. Thoughts, 
transmitted by telepathy, would also be transmuted. It is 
the same argument when Heymans remarks that it should 
be possible to demonstrate “‘physische Parallelerscheinung- 
en,’ corresponding physical phenomena of surviving per- 
sons, independent of the corpse.” And when Mr. Lissaeur 
asked Professor Polak, in the discussion following his ad- 
dress on “Feit en Hypothese”, whether it was not possi- 
ble that only the physical appearance of the spirits be present 
in the room, Professor Polak answered that in that case 
his objection would be removed.* In this way the intentions 
of psychic monism become clear. 

This entire theory of perception, however, which by that 
transmutation of qualities causes so many difficulties (so 
that even the phenomenon of telepathy would have to be 
denied) is far from compelling. If one only relates the 
a priori not to the infrasubject but to the suprasubject, as 
we propose to do, a wholly different conception results, a 
simpler one, one in harmony with our natural conscious- 





1It may be pointed out, however, that Heymans does not seek the origin of the 
apriorical knowledge as regards time and causality in the infrasubject, but in 
the World-being, that is, in something like our suprasubject. We propose 
to extend this conception to all forms of the a priori. 


: —— Monismus und “Psychical Research’, Ges. Kl. Schriften, Vol. I, 
p. le 


8 Mededeelingen Netherlands S.P.R., Vol. 12, p. 28. 
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ness of truth, whereas the main thought of Kantianism 
is retained, and psychical research rids itself of that awk- 
ward transmutation of the qualities. If the real source 
of the a priori lies in the one real suprasubject, if it is the 
suprasubject, and not the infrasubject, which posits space, 
and if it be true that the infrasubject assimilates the data 
of sensation, but only because of its relation to the supra- 
subject, then it is possible that spatial and other sense- 
qualities belong to things-in-themselves. In that case, how- 
ever, quite another possibility exists too, namely that spatial 
qualities belong to things in a still broader sense: beyond 
the things of physical nature. In that case the soul may also 
be seen as spatial and material. I know very well that this 
seems to be a bold contention. But the results of psychical 
research, as stated above, point in the very direction of a 
ready contact between the psychical and the physical, mak- 
ing their affinity likely. The materialization of spirit, 
spirit-photographs, and thought-reading suddenly reénter 
the realms of possibility. The idea that man possesses yet 
another body, of a finer substance, has a respectable tra- 
dition behind it." Nevertheless one will be inclined to raise 
serious objections to this conception. Let us review them 
calmly. 

People will say “That is a materialistic conception”. Yes, 
it would be a—dualistic—materialism, were it not true that 
in our theory the suprasubject or “pure I” is the profound- 
est existing reality. Materialism is the doctrine that matter 
is the profoundest reality. Our standpoint is, on the con- 
trary, the purest idealism: the entire psycho-physical reality 
exists only as a less profound reality, if compared with the 
suprasubject, which has the whole psycho-physical reality 
before it as the general content of its consciousness (Be- 
wusstseinsinhalt tiberhaupt).° This idealism is not changed 





1Cf. W. H. C. Tenhaeff, Beknopte Handleiding der Psychical Research, 1: 


Het Astraallichaam; G. R. S. Mead, The Doctrine of the Subtle Body in 
Western Tradition. 


2 Polak’s requirement, the immanence of the object, remains satisfied in this 
way, no longer as regards the infrasubject, but, as a matter of fact, as regards 
the suprasubject. 
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if one attributes spatial and material qualities to the soul in 
the same way as to physical nature. 

Secondly, the objection might be raised that the soul is 
actually immaterial. But we do not intend to question imma- 
teriality as such. It goes without saying that there exists, 
e.g., a certain immaterial relationship between a triangle and 
a square, or, more generally, that there exists something like 
one big immaterial coherence with regard to contents, inde- 
pendent of eventual material realization. This is true of 
the signification of physical nature, of the difference, for ex- 
ample, between ideal and real triangles. Consequently, 
neither is the signification (“der Sinn”) of physical nature 
material. Now one has to make the same distinction as re- 
gards psychical nature. The abstract contents of thought 
have to be distinguished from the real idea existing in a 
man’s mind. Materiality and spatiality are only attributes 
of the latter, of real ideas. That big immaterial coherence 
or inner relationship between things is connected, in a way 
I cannot enlarge upon here, with the one suprasubject, which 
is real, but not material, so a distinction has to be made be- 
tween the suprasubject or the immaterial spirit, and the 
psyche or the spatial and material soul. 

Neither is it our intention to assign only material and 
spatial qualities to the soul, as, for a period, natural science 
used to attribute only form and matter, only geometrico- 
mechanical qualities to physical nature. Now, in the same 
way as all our sense-qualities, colors and sounds included, can 
be attributed to physical nature, so, after one has laid the 
origin of the a priori in the suprasubject, can many more 
qualities in addition to the material ones belong to the soul. 

If the reader persists in finding this conception of the 
soul a bit queer’, since one does not, as a rule, experience the 
contents of one’s consciousness as something that fills space 
and is material, I may remind him of the following. Par- 
ticularly in connection with psychical research this concep- 
tion is not so uncommon, as, with regard to the phenomena 


of this science, there is question time and again, on the one 
1 LE SPE ae 
1 Wilhelm Haas expounds similar ideas in his Die psychische Dingwelt. 
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hand, of material effects of thoughts or of “ideoplastics”, 
on the other hand of a sort of clairvoyance, wherein that 
which as a rule remains subjective and closed is undoubtedly 
perceived as something objective and more or less spatial. 
Aside from that, one can point out that in ordinary cases 
as well the objectification—the simultaneously spatial per. 
ception—of physical objects has to be learned somewhere 
or other. Every baby acquires this faculty somewhere; it 
quite probably does not possess this faculty from the outset. 
People born blind never acquire it, any more, probably, than 
do a group of lower animals. Conversely, all of us already 
possess with regard to the psychical a certain sense of touch: 
we handle our ideas and feelings. There is, then, nothing 
absurd in the suggestion of an extension of this handling 
into their spatial perception. 

Curiously enough, it can be pointed out that Heymans 
has also taken a view which seems to support these concep- 
tions. In his paper “Uber die Anwendbarkeit des Energie- 
begriffes in der Psychologie”,’ Heymans answers the ques- 
tion whether energy can be attributed to the soul in the affir- 
mative. As regards this psychical energy he elaborates from 
the data a set of notions, such as “potential energy”, 
“energy of level’, et cetera, of the contents of consciousness, 
and, in general, conservation of energy in this field as well. 
The resemblance to the potential energy of a physical body 
is obvious. Now Heymans, who is a psychic monist, means, 
of course, that only this psychical energy is real, while all 
physical energy is nothing but a reflection of psychical en- 
ergy. He himself, however, points out the resemblance 
these results have to the physical law of gravitation, saying 
that “die Analogie mit raumlichen Bewegungsverhaltnissen 
sich stets wieder aufdrangt” (“the analogy with spatial 
conditions of motion repeatedly forces itself upon the 
mind’’).* Now one should consider that this investigation 
of his into psychical energy is, in itself, just as independent 
of psychic monism as a theory of the relation of body and 


1 Gesammelte Kleinere Schriften, Vol. II, p. 319 ff. 
2 Loc. cit. p. 340. 
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mind, as is the above-mentioned analogy (borrowed from 
Fechner) between the individual and the world-conscious- 
ness. Obviously, then, one can say that Heymans has 
elaborated here, quite apart from psychic monism as a psy- 
cho-physical parallelism, which involves many difficulties, 
a theory about the soul which fits beautifully into a con- 
ception simply attributing not only its own, but also spatial 
and material, qualities to the soul. 

At this juncture, however, we must return to our point 
of departure: does parallelism or interactionism provide 
the more satisfactory philosophical background for psychi- 
cal research? We have seen that parallelism certainly does 
not fulfill this requirement, as the happiest parallelistic the- 
ory, psychic monism, involves a great number of difficul- 
ties as regards psychical research. As far as psycho-phy- 
sical interactionism is concerned, we may now fairly quickly 
arrive at a conclusion. As said in the beginning, James, 
Bergson and McDougall believed in a relation between 
psychical research and interactionism. This is only to i. 
expected, as psychical research deals constantly with inde- 
pendent workings of the soul, either during man’s life or 
during his eventual survival after death. Body and soul 
cannot, then, be as closely related as parallelism contend: 
they are. But all interactionistic theories so far possess 
one great shortcoming: they are not in a position to ex- 
plain the “influxus’: the actual interaction between soul 
and body. The reason is that they still contain remnants 
of the old Cartesian dualism of soul and body: the soul is 
immaterial, the body is material; how can two such hetero- 
geneous substances possibly act one on another? It is 
clear, however, that as soon as one draws the line between 
the immaterial and the material in another way, namely 
not between the psychical and the physical, but between 
the psychical and the One spirit or the suprasubject, then 
the heterogeneity of the psychical and the physical at once 
disappears to make way for an all-round homogeneity, by 
which the influxus suddenly ceases to be inconceivable. 

This is no place to enter into all the details of such an 
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interactionism. Its probability has to be carefully com- 
pared with that of a theory of parallelism. It appears, 
then, that interactionism and not psychic monism supplies 
the simplest formula whereby the three laws in question 
can be explained: of psychical, of physical and of psycho- 
physical phenomena.” I may refer to my book for details 
on these matters. I would like to remark, however, that 
neither can the objections raised in connection with the 
closed causality of nature be raised against this interaction- 
ism: the soul also belongs to nature, and a transmission of 
energy can take place. For the rest I want to conclude 
my paper with the following: just as some rare phenomena 
like the attraction of rubbed amber and the convulsions of 
a dead frog’s leg developed into the theory and practice 
of modern electricity, so the present investigation into psy- 
chic phenomena will, very likely, lead to big things. Psychi- 
cal research has a brilliant future in store, but in view of 
that future development psychical research needs a fruitful! 
philosophical background. In my opinion it wants, where 
the relation of soul and body is concerned, not a parallistic 


but an interactionistic theory, emphasizing psycho-physical 
homogeneity. 


1Cf. Tweeérlei Subjectiviteit, §49. 
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BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 
(Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research) 


January, 1937 
UNUSUAL GHOST PHOTOGRAPH 


I have visited a large number of haunted houses in the past few 
months. From an analysis of the testimonies collected on the spot, 
it was impossible not to conclude that a genuine disturbance had 
taken place. But I saw nothing of a ghostly nature, and the count- 
less photographic plates which I exposed in the dark and by flash- 
light were found innocent of any ghostly shapes. It appears, 
however, that where I failed a professional photographer has suc- 
ceeded in an astonishing degree. 

In the issue of Country Life for December 26, 1936, an account 
is published by Indre Shira, of Indre Shira, Ltd., Court Photog- 
raphers (London), of “The Ghost of Raynham Hall”.* The 
account is accompanied by a photograph of the main staircase of 
Raynham Hall, the ancestral seat of Marquis of Townshend in 
Norfolk. On the thirteenth step a transparent figure dressed in a 
cape is visible. It is descending the stairs and faces the photographers. 
There were two men at the bottom of the stairs, Mr. Indre Shira 
and Captain Provand, the Art Director of his firm. The extra- 
ordinary part of the story is that Mr. Indre Shira saw the ghost 
appear on the stairs. Captain Provand was under the black cloth, 
just getting ready, having already made one exposure. To quote 
Mr. Indre Shira: 

“All at once, I detected an ethereal, veiled form coming slowly 
down the stairs. Rather excitedly, I called out sharply: ‘Quick! 
Quick! There’s something! Are you ready? ‘Yes,’ the photog- 
rapher replied and removed the cap from the lens. I pressed the 
trigger of the flashlight pistol.” 

Captain Provand was standing sidewise to the camera and, accord- 
ing to the account, removed the black cloth from his head only after 
the flash had been fired. He inquired the cause of the excitement 
and laughed at Mr. Indre Shira when told of the ghost. He offered 
Mr. Indre Shira a bet of five pounds that there would be nothing on 
the plate. Mr. Indre Shira took the bet and won. 

The first psychical researcher to examine the negative was Mr. 


* Editorial Note:—The same photograph appeared in this country in Life, 
and was discussed in our December issue (p. 373). 
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Harry Price. In an article which accompanies that of Mr. Indre 
Shira, he says: 

“I will say at once that I was impressed. I was told a perfectly 
simple story: Mr. Indre Shira saw the apparition descending the 
stairs at the precise moment when Captain Provand’s head was 
under the black cloth. A shout—and the cap was off and the flash- 
bulb fired, with the result which we now see. I could not shake 
their story, and I had no right to disbelieve them. Only collusion 
between the two men would account for the ghost if it is a fake. 
The negative is entirely innocent of any faking.” 


I can join my own testimony and that of Mr. Leon Isaac, the 
official photographer of the International Institute for Psychical 
Research, to this statement. But I was not satisfied with an exami- 
nation of the negative alone. I am well acquainted with Lady Town- 
shend, the mother of the present Marquis of Townshend, and I had 
a standing invitation to visit Raynham Hall and wait up for the 
ghost. Lady Townshend, in collaboration with Mrs. Maude Foulkes, 
has recently written a book, True Ghost Stories, to which I con- 
tributed the preface. In this book she tells the full story of the 
ghosts of Raynham Hall, amongst which the Brown Lady is the most 
prominent. This Brown Lady is said to be the shade of Dorothy 
Walpole, sister of Sir Robert Walpole who, according to tradition, 
died of starvation at Raynham Hall. Was the ethereal figure of 
Mr. Indre Shira the Brown Lady? 


It was impossible to tell. But I decided to take a “shot” at it. 
I spent the week end of January 9th at Raynham Hall. I was accom- 
panied by my friend Mr. Arthur Kingston, a famous camera-maker 
and the inventor of a synthetic lens which will revolutionize the 
photographic industry. We found that the height of the ghost on 
the photograph fits perfectly into human size. We took photographs 
in daylight and at night under identical conditions. We found 
nothing that could normally explain Mr. Indre Shira’s result. But 
our plates only showed the empty stairs. No Brown Lady favored 
us. Perhaps she had not yet recovered from the shock the sudden 
flash must have given her; perhaps her coming is so erratic that 
the chance of her appearance at a time when cameras are exposed 
and flashlights are fired is infinitesimal. 

At night I slept in the Monmouth room, which is haunted by the 
Red Cavalier, the tragic Duke of Monmouth. I had a camera with 
flashlight focused at the foot of the bed where he had been seen 
appearing, and waited, hopefully, in the pitch-dark room. Nothing 
came, but from above I heard strange noises that set me on the 
qui vive. Furniture was being rolled on castors, thumps, thuds and 
dull crashes came through the ceiling as if a one-legged booted man 
had been hopping about amidst pots and pans. The noises, with 
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slight intermissions, kept on all night. In the morning I inquired 
from the butler if anyone was living above me. 

“Yes,” he replied. “The old lady.” 

“Does she never sleep?” 

“No, Sir, she is always on the move at night.” 

The old lady was a visitor, 89 years of age. At 12 o'clock, we 
left her in the sitting-room below, struggling with her income tax 
declaration. Now I remembered the footsteps which I heard pre- 
vious to the ghostly noises. It was she, walking up the stairs at 
the back. Why should she move her furniture about at night? I 
cannot tell. Perhaps it is a whim, perhaps it was her sense of 
humor, knowing that a ghost-hunter was sleeping below. 


A VALUABLE EXPERIENCE 


I said before that my photographic plates, exposed in haunted 
houses, were always innocent of any ghostly shapes. This is not 
quite accurate. Recently, at Carshalton, | had obtained a strange 
cloud over a chair which was left empty for the ghost. I was thrilled 
with it, but, alas, not for very long. 

With a man who claimed telekinetic power, I had photographed, 
on three separate occasions, with the aid of a quartz lens, strange 
clouds which three glass-lens cameras failed to register. The effect 
might have been due to some biological radiation in the ultra- 
violet range. I used infra-red plates, which are sensitive to ultra- 
violet also. The cameras were opened in the dark and the photo- 
graphs were taken by flashlight. I supposed that the cloud, through 
the quartz lens, impressed the plate before the flash came. 

It was, however, in due course discovered that on two occasions 
out of three the clouds showed exactly the same pattern. This re- 
directed suspicion to the camera. After considerable testing, the 
source of error was discovered. 

My quartz lens camera is fitted with wooden slides. The wood 
transmits infra-red. My slides were piled up on the table. The 
top one was exposed to electric light. The infra-red of the electric 
bulb penetrated the wood and was partially stopped by the thickness 
of the coat of paint on the underside of the slide. This caused the 
spot-like effect which I took for clouds. 

Thus something which appeared to be a wonderful finding went 
up into thin air. It was a valuable lesson. 


[ SHOOT AN INFRA-RED FILM 


Incidentally, it was the strangeness of these “clouds” that lent 
support to the telekinetic claim of an American business-man whom 
I have known for two years. He said that he was able to pluck 
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flowers out of a vase from a distance without contact by some 
strange power which he possessed. His demonstration was quite 
impressive, as it was accompanied by all the characteristic symptoms 
of mediumistic phenomena. I took many photographs. I caught 
him once in fraud but he pleaded that he was drunk that night, and 
swore that he would do the feat under any conditions. So I made 
arrangements for an infra-red cinema film at the Institute. I se- 
cured an entirely new equipment with which, for the first time in 
infra-red cinematography, I was able to cover a circle of eight feet 
diameter. 

The demonstration and the film were a wonderful success. A white 
carnation jumped out of a vase; and the analysis of the film blocks 
showed plenty of strange features difficult to fit in with any normal 
explanation. Alas again, there was a very simple one. Information 
has reached me that my “medium” has been caught elsewhere. He 
manipulated the flowers with a thread and was so drunk that he left 
the evidence behind. Acting on this information, I uncovered the 
whole seamy story. The man was a rogue. His own wife rung me 
up on the telephone and gave him away. She said that she could not 
keep a spool of black cotton thread at home. Her husband always 
takes them for “psychic” demonstrations. For two days there were 
scenes and confrontations in my flat in which passion ran high. My 
“friend” swore by his mother’s life and health that he was genuine. 
Then, gradually, he broke down and confessed. 

His explanation fitted in perfectly with the apparently supernormal 
features of the flower-levitation at the Institute. He came in a dark 
suit, with a dark tie. He has a black thread attached to the button of 
his right sleeve and had it up inside his sleeve looped over a match. 
Retiring into a comparatively dark corner, he pulled down the match 
and slipped the loop over the wrist of the left hand. He stood now 
behind the flower and with one forward sweep caught hold of the 
biggest carnation and threw it up in the air. Then stretching his arms 
wide apart he snapped the thread and subsequently ate the loose ends. 

The film did not show the black thread as the camera was twenty- 
two feet away. A close-up would have shown it. The lesson is that 
in any similar demonstration it is insufficient to use one cine-camera. 
You must have two; which of course will double the expense of a 
costly experiment. 


THE TALKING MONGOOSE 


The greatest psychic mystery of England is the talking mongoose. 
It is still going strong. Recently I had a visit from “Mr. Northwood” 
(the pseudonym used in Mr. Price’s book, The Haunting of Cashen’s 
Gap), the godfather of Voirrey Irving, the daughter of the farmer 
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in whose house the mongoose took up its abode. He showed me his 
correspondence with Irving and the photographs of “Gef”. The story 
which unfolds in this correspondence is an incredible one. “Mr. 
Northwood” has known Irving for thirty years and vouches for him 
as a singularly honest man with plenty of common sense. Indeed, his 
letters bear witness to this. Here is one of the very latest, dated 
January 8th, 1937: 

“Towards the end of next week, I hope to be able to send you an 
enlarged snap of Gef, taken on Sunday last, on the top of a five- 
barred gate at Doarlish Cashen. On no account part with it. Time 
and time again in the past nine months Voirrey has been trying to 
secure a good clear snap, and has at last got one after countless dis- 
appointments, to say nothing of the expense of films and developments. 

“Now for a conundrum for the sceptics. If Gef is a fake, or does 
not exist, let the sceptics explain why, if they can, his appearance on 
the photograph, and furthermore how, if Gef could not talk, would 
have Voirrey known exactly where to go and snap him when she 
left the house had Gef not said ‘I will be taken on the gate up the 
road’? She is not carrying him about with her like a lap dog. 

“Gef is extremely small, about half his apparent bulk, with long 
fluffy hair, light yellow in color, and this particular snap shows a 
line of darker fur running down the centre of the back. There is also 
a similar line on both sides, running from the shoulder in a parallel 
line to the one down on the back. The profile shows a very long, 
sharp face, but Voirrey says that the end of his nose is flattened like 
a pig’s. On the snap, Gef’s tail is curled up over his back like a 
squirrel’s. 

“Should I at any time write my experiences, yours would be included 
as the most valuable of all, as the demonstration you had stands out 
as the most unique of any, entirely different from the three separate 
visits of Capt. X. in the manner in which it was given: in broad day- 
light when you, Voirrey and myself were all at the one table and in 
full view all the time for 214 hours and Gef speaking to you direct 
(without our intervention) from different parts of the house, which 
never happened before, nor since. We cannot get him to do this even 
for ourselves when entirely alone. (He is now listening and watching 
everything. ) 

“One thing he does, and that is killing rabbits for us, his total now 
being 146. Of this 80 have been killed this winter, some of them 
weighing 434 Ibs.” 

I have seen letters from Irving during the writing of which Gef, 
the inquisitive mongoose, was not satisfied by listening and watching. 
He called out: “Read it out, you big-headed gnome.” In the house 
itself, it is impossible to speak, even in whisper, without Gef’s over- 
hearing. He is fairly civil but if he is contradicted, he does not 
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hesitate to call “Jimmie” (James Irving) “a dirty liar”. He cails 
Mrs. Irving “Maggie”. Sometimes he is as docile and takes scoldings 
like a child. His linguistic attainments are quite amazing. Irving 
knows a little of Manx. He thought that he could floor Gef with it. 
He asked for the name of the various colors in Manx. Gef gave 
them all, except “blue”. He did not know that. “Now”, argues 
Irving, “if he had been reading my mind he would have known, as I 
know the Manx for ‘blue’.” 


THIEF-CATCHING BY WITCHCRAFT 


In the December 31st issue of East Africa, London, the journal of 
the African Missions of the White Fathers, a remarkable story is told 
by Father Lesueur of an incident in savage witchcraft which occurred 
in July, 1918, at Mwembe, in Portuguese East Africa, about halfway 
between Nyasa and the Indian Ocean. The story concerns the dis- 
appearance from the stores of a large bale of goods, valued at twenty 
pounds. The three native servants responsible denied all knowledge 
and proposed to bring a sorcerer to find the thief. 

“He was a man of medium height and slim build, looked intelligent, 
his most remarkable feature being his eyes, which certainly had an 
uncanny gleam. Altogether the appearance fitted the role, and one 
could imagine how he might hypnotize a frightened native. 

“At the scene of the theft he put an antelope’s horn on his head, 
arranging it so that the point stuck out over his forehead, and to the 
point he fastened a few feathers. He took out of his bag a little 
coronet made of plaited string and adorned with all kinds of animals’ 
claws. Inside this coronet was a similar one, slightly smaller, and 
- decorated with animals’ teeth. 

“He fastened the whole affair on a cord and slung it over his right 
shoulder. Then he armed himself with a bamboo about two inches 
thick and four and a half feet long. In the middle of the bamboo was 
a hole into which he inserted a potion of his own making. 

“With his right hand he grasped a gourd in which were a few 
pebbles, and shook it violently so that it produced a sound like a bell; 
at the same time he began a chant in a droning, sing-song voice: 
‘Kalondola, katandiza; kalondola, katandiza; kalondola, Meiza’ 
(Guide, help; guide, help; guie Meiza). Meiza was his name. 

“The sorcerer had brought a couple of acolytes with him. They 
grasped one end of the bamboo; the other end was left trailing on the 
ground. It began to knock the ground, then gave a sudden twist and 
seemed to drag the acolytes round the shed. The sorcerer followed, 
apparently in no hurry and singing steadily ‘Kalondola katandiza’. 

“The bamboo led the party all round the shed and back to the spot 
whence it had started. The sorcerer announced that the thief was not 
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there; he was a stranger. Again he began his melancholy chant; 
presently the bamboo (still in the hands of the acolytes) was seen to 
be tracing lines and circles in the dust. The sorcerer studied these 
and said: ‘The thief went towards the west; there will be two rivers 
to cross before we reach his village’. He rang the bell and repeated 
his refrain. 

“Suddenly the bamboo went off at a great pace, the end touching 
the earth in front and leaving a visible trace. Now and then it rose 
and remained parallel with the ground. After a while they came to 
a river, and a little further on a second river. They reached a spot 
where two paths met. The bamboo halted and began to knock on 
the ground. 

“The bamboo has halted,’ he said, ‘probably because the thief 
buried some remedy here to prevent those who might pursue him 
from travelling further’. They dug and found an antelope’s horn. 
The sorcerer, saying he would substitute a more powerful remedy, 
took out of his bag a small bottle-shaped gourd, poured a remedy into 
it, and buried it at the spot where the horn was found. 

“*Now we can continue,’ he said. Off went the bamboo until they 
came to a small village. It went straight to a hut in front of which a 
man was sitting. “That is the thief’, said the sorcerer. 

“The bamboo led them into the house and straight to a bed made 
of reeds. The bed was knocked over, and the bamboo tapped on the 
ground. ‘Dig here’, said the sorcerer. A foot below the surface they 
found the bale. They brought it back to me at Mwembe. It was the 
one which had been stolen. 

“The thief confessed”. 

This is a remarkable story because it shows all the elements of 
mediumistic practice. The sorcerer prays to his guides and the 
bamboo appears to move in the same manner as the tipping table 
under the hand of the sitters. It is, of course, easy to cast doubt on 
the story by postulating that the sorcerer knew all along who the 
thief was and found the opportunity a welcome one to lay him by 
the heels by sham magic. One should, however, credit Father Lesueur, 
who tells the story, with enough common sense to know whether the 
theft and the identity of the thief could have been normally known. 
The thief certainly would not have advertized it, and if the natives 
guarding the stores were not in complicity with him one fails to see 
how the sorcerer could have been acquainted with the facts. On the 
other hand, as soon as we look at the sorcerer as a medium, the story 
shows little of the extraordinary. Only the setting and the methods 
are weird, but spirit guidance and physical phenomena stand out 
plainly as the principal features. 





Book Review 


THE HAUNTED OMNIBUS edited by Alexander Laing. New 
York. Farrar and Rinehart. 848 pp. $2.75. 


In a large but easily manageable book, with clear type and wide 
margins, Mr. Alexander Laing has brought together forty-one short 
stories on ghostly themes, one full length novel by Wilkie Collins, 
and a story by A. E. Coppard which has nothing whatever to do 
with the hereafter or the supernatural but which the editor, rather 
quaintly, included because it was his own favorite of all short stories. 

The novel by Wilkie Collins can be dismissed without much ado. 
The Haunted Hotel was never a good book, and Mr. Laing’s appeal 
to us to “make fair allowances . . . for certain conventions of the mid- 
Victorian period”, while strategic, can hardly blind any reader of 
The Moonstone to the faults in this minor piece. Collins was too 
good a novel-writer at his best to be remembered by this failure; 
and not even the slight and unconvincing amount of supernatural 
matter in the book quite justifies its presence in a book from which 
so many ercellent ghost stories are absent. 

For, although the book is amusing, it is by no means a perfect 
anthology. There is very little reason, for instance, for our having 
to find in it, once more, W. W. Jacobs’ The Monkey's Paw, Steven- 
son’s Markheim, Maupassant’s The Horla or Du Bose Heyward’s 
The Half Pint Flask. These are not only easily accessible to every- 
one, but the first three turn up in volume after volume of short 
story anthologies which have no primary concern for the super- 
natural. 

Two stories by M. R. James, a little known tale by F. Marion 
Crawford, The Screaming Skull, and Edith Wharton’s Afterward 
are all excellent, and well chosen, though James has written better 
and ghostlier stories than the two which Mr. Laing has chosen. Still, 
fanciers of the best in supernatural stories undoubtedly know the 
omnibus of M. R. James’ own tales, a book unsurpassed in its field: 
and perhaps those who read Casting The Runes and The Treasure 
of Aboot Thomas for the first time here will realize what a treat 
there is in store for them. 

Arthur Machen is represented by The White People, one of the 
best of those stories of his which mingle the present with the Druidic 
past of England; Algernon Blackwood’s offering is the too-familiar 
The Wendigo ; “Saki” has one real horror story, in Laura, and that 
most amusing of pseudo-ghost stories, The Open Window. For the 
rest, Mr. Laing has ranged from a page from Pliny’s letters through 
The Panchatantra and The Arabian Nights up to the extremely 
modern and horrifying story by Mr. John Collier, Green Thouahts. 
He sandwiches these offerings together with many of the best hits 
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from old John Aubrey’s Miscellanies, Browne’s Urn Burial, and 
Religio Medici. 

It is perhaps ungracious to wish that some compiler of such books 
would, instead of giving us well known tales over and over, go back 
and find such a little read and really excellent book of stories as 
The Wind in the Rose Bush, in which Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
told some New England ghost stories that are hard to surpass; or 
that E. F. Benson might be represented, since he is known, in this 
country at least, mainly for his books of social comedy and contem- 
porary history; or that that master of the uncanny, Walter de la 
Mare, might be considered an absolute necessity—although, let it 
be said quickly, he should not be represented once more by Seaton’s 
Aunt. 

A book such as this can hardly fail to be fascinating; yet the 
entire effect of the book is rather haphazard and random. It is no 
surprise, turning back to the foreword after the conclusion, to read 
again that “the following stories, then, have been gathered together 
by an unbeliever.” It is the shiver pure and simple that these stories 
go after; and the shiver is, after all, only one, and not the most im- 
portant, effect of a story of the supernatural. It is surprising to find 
how often, indeed, the desired chill and quiver are absent here, even 
when the author of the individual piece has been out for them before 
and beyond every other aim. The necessary requirements for pro- 
ducing at least temporary credulity are too often absent, and we are 
presented instead with mere statement. At the worst we get mere 
stories of mental disintegration, like Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
The Yellow Wallpaper and Gertrude Atherton’s The Foghorn. When 
what might be called the supernatural verities are observed, how- 
ever, we have such masterly tales as M. R. James’ and May Sinclair’s. 

The book is illustrated with woodcuts by Lynd Ward. Once more 
the intention to horrify and chill overshoots the mark. Those who 
would like to see how ghastly here, as elsewhere, intelligent under- 
statement can be, are recommended, once more, to look up The Wind 
in the Rose Bush. Everyone will have seen these New England types 
at some time in his life; how did Peter Newell, by drawing a mere 
rigidity of facial-muscles and showing his creatures’ pallor, manage 
to be at once commonplace and blood-curdling? 

Still, The Haunted Omnibus, for those who are not too captious 
about their ghost stories, and who do not mind their horror neat, 
will provide many an hour’s amusement. 

D.R.G. 





